THE    WAR

sented a contrast to the eastern. Here a steady
advance in the fortunes of the Union can be
traced. The strategic importance of this area for
the Union's attack on the South lies in the fact
that it contained a system of water and rail com-
munications by which the Northern forces could
penetrate right into the Southern states at a
variety of points and in the end come down to
the lowest part of the South and so advance up
to Virginia, encircling the whole area. There
was the Mississippi, the Ohio joining it, and two
tributaries of the Ohio, the Cumberland and the
Tennessee, the last two running into Kentucky,
Tennessee and Alabama. There were railways
intersecting these rivers at points the command
of which was of great importance to the opposing
sides. The fighting was a combination of naval
and military warfare, with gun-boats on the
rivers acting in co-operation with land forces,
and with naval forces operating from the Gulf
of Mexico working up the Mississippi to effect
a junction with those of the North. The whole
scheme was not carried through in 1865, but a
substantial part of it was accomplished.

The Union's operations in this theatre are
associated largely with the name of Ulysses S.
Grant, acting at this time under the orders of
General Halleck, before the latter had been
appointed to succeed McClellan as General-in-
Chief. The Confederates had established defen-
sive fortifications at points on the Mississippi,
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